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EASTERN FACTORY 


cA Happy Solution 


IDN’T want a work room. Didn't like a 

tall chimney. Wanted everything about the 
layout to look Glass Gardenish. Must be 
pleasing to the eye, and produce the best that 
could be grown. 


So this was the happy solution we worked out 
for Joseph Chadwick, on the banks of the Hud- 
son at Newburgh, N. Y. Mayhap it holds an 
If it doesn’t, then am sure you 


You 


idea for you. 
will find some in our new catalog that do. 
are welcome to the catalog. 


Lorp & BuRNHAM@ 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


WESTERN FACTORY 
Des Plaines, IIl. 


CANADIAN FACTORY 


Irvington, N. Y. St. Catharines, Ont. 


Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
Cleveland Denver Kansas City St. Louis Greensboro, N. C. 
Buffalo Montreal St. Catharines Toronto 
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ROSES— Autumn Planting 


Several hundred thousand field-grown plants in several hundred varie- 
ties are ready to ship. Many new and rare varieties, an extensive list 
of Climbing Roses and Roses adapted to all parts of the country are 
described and priced in our catalogue, “Roses by Bobbink & Atkins,” 
and in our special folder, “Roses—Autumn Planting.” Copies will be 
mailed to those who signify their intentions of planting Roses. 


Forcing and Decorative Plants 
Azalea Indica 


Few plants create a more cheerful atmosphere than Azaleas. 
Empress of India. Rosy salmon; double 
Jean Haerens. Rosy carmine; double 
Mme, Petrick. Bright rose; double 
Mme. Vander Cruyssen. Light pink, shading to purple; semi-double 
Prof. Wolters. Pink, dark center 
Vervaeneana. Rose-salmon, white margin; double 
Crowns 8 to 10 in. diam. $1.50 each 10 to 12 in. diam. $2.50 each 
12 to 14 in. diam. 4.00 each 14 to 16 in. diam. 7.50 each 
Ask for complete list of sizes and prices that we are able 
to supply in other varieties. 


Hardy Varieties Suitable for Forcing 


For late forcing the following varieties are very satisfactory, but often 
overlooked. They also are suitable for outdoor planting. 
Azalea Hinodigiri, Bright scarlet Azalea mucronulatum (longistylum) 

12 to 15 ins. $3.00 each Lavender and pink 
15 to 18 ins. 4.00 each 2 to 24 ft. $5.00 each 
Azalea Hinomayo. Soft pink Azalea Mollis. Orange-yellow 


12 to 15 ins. $3.00 each 12 to 15 ins. $2.50 each 
Azalea Maxwelli. Carmine-red 15 to 18 ins. 3.50 each 

15 to 18 ins. diam. $3.00 each Azalea Louise Hunnewell 

18 to 21 ins. diam. 4.00 each 12 to 15 ins. $3.50 each 

21 to 24 ins. diam. 5.00 each 15 to 18 ins. 4.50 each 

2 to 23 ft. 6.50 each 18 to 24 ins. 6.00 each 
Azalea Kaempferi. Salmon shades Azalea indica alba. Pure white flowers 

$3.50 each 2 to 24 ft. $7.50 each 


Kurume Azaleas 


The very beautiful variety of color makes these extremely 


desirable for late forcing. 
Bridesmaid. Glowing salmon Coral Bells. Very lovely 
Christmas Cheer. Brilliant red Snow. Pure white 
Fairy. Large blush pink, lighter towards edges 
8 to 10 in. $2.00 each 10 to 12 in. $3.00 each 
Ask for complete list of sizes and prices that we are able to 
supply in other varieties. 


Clivia 


Excellent for house. 614 in. pots $3.50 each 


Lilacs (Pot-grown) 


Well set with fat buds and heavily branched. 
Charles X. Single; purple Michel Bucner. Double; pale lilac 
Hugo Koster. Single, steel-blue Sous, Go lauie Seach Dean, dace 
Marie Legraye. Single; white 


rosy purple 
7 in. pots, $3.00 each 8 in. pots, $4.00 each 


Pot-Grown Greenhouse Grape-Vines 


Muscat of Alexandria, Barbarrosa, Canon Hall, Madrasfield Court, 
Black Hamburg, in 6 in. pots, $6.50 each. 


Bottlebrush 


Metrosideros is a lovely plant for indoor flowering; can readily 
be forced for Easter. 
Plants from 6 in. pots, $2.50 each 
Standard Forms, 30 in. stem, 12 in. head, $3.00 each 
Standard Forms, 32 in. stem, 15 in. head, 5.00 each 
Our Specialties: Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, 
Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red-Flowering Dogwood, Rhododen- 
drons, Hardy Vines, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Evergreens in 
variety, grafted Blue Spruce in Kosters and Moerheimi varieties. 
In your request it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 


Miniata and Lindeni. 
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Hi ill’s Evergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 00-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 











Sow cyclamen seed now for spring flowers 18 months hence. 

If the fall chrysanthemums are frosted repeatedly each fall, 
make notes on varieties now to guide in making changes next 
spring. 

In making over the perennial bed it is advisable to work in a 
liberal amount of bone meal or nitrophoska. Stable manure may 
also be used if thoroughly well-rotted. 

Evergreens planted this fall should be kept well watered until 
the ground freezes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 








Box 317 ‘noi All evergreen rhododendrons should be given several heavy 
‘ repay tee applications of water in the autumn, unless the rainfall is copious. West Orange New Jersey 
This is very important. 
EARTHENWARE It is easy to forget the names of plants which are being stored 
Flower Pots & Saucers for winter. They should be carefully labeled now. Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns 
st. 4 , 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Bichdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 _ 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 
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Four o’clocks, red hot pokers, summer gloxinias and Salvia 
patens may be wintered safely in a cellar, or in a coldframe if dark. 

Late grown endive moved into the cellar now with plenty of 
earth on the roots will keep in good condition for weeks. 

Witloof chicory should be dug and stored in a cool cellar until 
the roots are needed for forcing. 

Carrots, beets, and like vegetables may be stored for the winter 
in a box of sand kept in a cool place. 

Poison ivy and poison sumac are best eradicated at this time 
of year. Slip on gauntlet gloves and dig the plants out. Pile them 
in an out-of-the-way place to dry for burning next spring. 
Terrible attacks of the poison may be received from contact with 
smoke of either plant when burned. Diluted sulphuric acid or a 
oa crystals of copper sulphate put on the stump will usually kill 
the roots. 
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Named Lilacs 
and a lot of other scarce items 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 








$5 Collection of 
DWARF BULBS 


For your Rock Garden 


Seven of each 
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Aconite Cloth of Gold Crocus 
} Roses Glory of the Snow ee be 
: : White Squills warf Scarlet Tulips 
~ - An Invitation Biue Sacile Feathered Hyacinths 
Hundreds, thousands of roses in THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS White Grape Hyacinths oe Guae poeetiatie 
invi 8 uine 
BURG) the Star’ Rose Gardens invite THE MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE TRAINED TO GIVE ADVICE IN THE aa 


you. Come anytime—many times 


Prepaid anywhere for $5.00 


—tbefore frost. On Philadelphia DESIGN OF GARDENS, ESTATES, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS, 

—Baltimore highway — come! PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. RODERICK M. CROCKET 
ee eee Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary & CO., Inc. 

Rob’t Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 71 Highland Road, Brookline Cranford New Jersey 





























Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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|-CEDAR HILL 
| NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Nassau Co. 


Glen Head - New York 


—— 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


ALBERT LAHODNY 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 








Flowering 
Crab-A pples 


With the gorgeousness of 
the Orient the Chinese 
Flowering Crabs dominate 
the color of our spring gar- 
dens. Dr. E. H. Wilson calls 
them ‘““The Queen of the 
Garden”’ and says that they 
are decidedly more desirable 
than the Japanese Cherries. 


This year we offer seven 
varieties, specimens, varying 
from 3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft., 
5 to 6 ft., according to 
variety. 
Arnoldiana. Pink; single and semi-double 
Atropurpurea. Purple 
Atrosanguinea. Carmine, fading to pink 
Florifunda. Pink, shading to white 
Sargentii. Bright red fruits 
Niedzwetzkyana. Reddish purple 
Scheideckeri. Pink; semi-double 
Send at once for our special folder, with fall descriptions 
and prices. 
Trees can be shipped this fall, at our risk; they may be 
returned if not satisfactory in every respect. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 
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Protection adPlantFood 
united in Buckwheat 
OA (¢Hulls2 


For winter or summer mulching Buck- 
wheat Hulls are a most practical prod- 
uct. Better than muck, humus, or peat, 
as Hulls do not pack or mat; will not 
smother small plants, bulbs or cuttings; 
are light, but do not blow off the bed. 
Perennials, roses, small shrubs, can be 
protected with little labor and at low cost. 


BUCKWHEAT HULLS conserve moisture, lighten 
heavy soil, add humus to light sand, and furnish 
considerable plant food. Chemical analysis shows 
Ammonia 1.6%, Phosphoric Acid .06%, Potash .75%. 


“We have used Buckwheat Hulls for winter mulching and 
they did well. Buckwheat Hulls make a good humus when dug 
into the soil. We have used ground peat up to now and may 
use more, but for certain results wanted Buckwheat Hulls serve 
the purpose better.””—-Newport Nursery Co., Newport, RB. I. 


PRICES—F.O.B. Towanda, Pa. Cash with order— 
100 Ibs. $1.75; 300 Ibs. $4.60; 1000 Ibs. $14; 2000 Ibs. $23. 


Ask for delivered price in carloads. 
fuli information mailed on request. 


DAYTON MILLING 
COMPANY 


810 Main Street 
Towanda, Penna. 
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Plants Drink their Foo 


Bud, Blossom, Leaf, Tuber respond quicker to water soluble Fertilizers because 
roots absorb them at once—no waiting! 

NOW,—BUILD UP LAWNS—Grass stolons upon which the life and spread of 

grass depend cease to multiply if soil is impoverished. Rusty blotches appear. Spring 

and Summer growth with frequent cuttings remove plant food little by little. Use 

the fertilizers mentioned below and restore normal growth. 

HARDY PERENNIALS, ROSES, etc., now demand plenty of food for Fall and 

Winter. The soil about them is partly depleted. They store up reserve supplies in 
| crowns and tap roots for next season’s blossoms. Strengthen them against Jack 


| Frost's icy fingers. 
| DAHLIAS need encouragement just now. Feed them for large size blossoms, bril- 
liant hues and rich colors. You'll be richly rewarded in September and October. 


Nitrophoska and Floranid (Urea) 


are the logical, tested plant foods to use. ‘‘So different’’ from others. 
NITROPHOSKA—4 times stronger than the usual Fertilizers—is a new, complete 
50 pounds equal 2,000 pounds of best manure in fertilizer value. 


Contains 15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid and 15% Potash. 
FLORANID (U ) is the quickest acting plant food known—highly concen- 
trated. 46% Nitrogen equalling 55.9% Ammonia. The most valuable of all 
lant foods, as Nitrogen promotes healthy and vigorocs growth. 
th of these valuable fertilizers are water soluble, quickly available; clean, odor- 
less, “EASY-TO-USE” and above all economical. 


| plant food. 


TRY THIS SPECIAL OFFER.—A Test will prove our words true. Use on 
Lawns, Flowers, House Plants, Vegetables, Shrubs, Hedges, Shades Trees. We will 
send postpaid with directions for application for a limited time: 

One Pound each of Floranid and Nitrophoska ...... $1.00 

Pive Pounds each of Floranid and Nitrophoska .... 3.00 

Ten Pound Sack of Calcium Nitrate ............- 1.00 


Por plants that prefer lime. 


Sold by dealers Everywhere. If not at your dealers, order direct. Garden litera- 
ture in Nature's colors, FREE. Tells in detail how to get 


tke most value out of our fertilizers. 
sae Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corporation 


Garden Dept. 
285-E Madison Ave., New York 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


A Self-Grafted Tree 


ELF-GRAFTED trees are not as rare as some other exam- 
ples of horticultural and floral wonders, yet unique speci- 
mens of nature’s grafting are seldom found. In the grounds of 
the South Orange (N. J.) Lawn Tennis Club there is an 
exceptionally large European beech with two trunks united 
somewhat after the plan of the Siamese twins. This tree has a 
spread of about 100 feet in diameter, reaching to or near the 
ground. The main trunk is divided into several parts with 
large divided trunks about five feet above the ground. Two of 
these trunks are about a foot in diameter, and are connected 
by a branch more than four inches through, grown upright 
out of one of the trunks at an angle of 50 degrees. The upper 
end of this branch is grafted firmly into the other trunk, much 
as though the result had been obtained by hand grafting. 
This description is given by Mr. F. W. Kelsey of New York, 
who is much interested in such matters. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


The annual business meeting of the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts will be held at Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Friday, November 2, opening at 11 A. M. Luncheon will 
be served at noon, after which Mrs. W. L. Lawton, chairman 
of the national committee for restriction of billboard adver- 
tising, will make a report on the present billboard situation. 
At 3 P. M. the members will visit the 
autumn exhibition at Horticultural Hall. 

Two study courses have been prepared 
for the coming winter. Each course will 
consist of four lectures to be given at Hotel 
Statler. Professor Stephen F. Hamblin of 
Harvard University and director of the 
Harvard Botanic Garden will conduct the 
first course, the general subject being plant 
physiology. The dates will be November 
14 and 28 and December 5 and 19. 

The second course will be conducted by 
Mr. Robert N. Cram, landscape architect 
and instructor in the School of Landscape 
Architecture at Harvard University. The 
dates and subjects are as follows: January 
21, Why a garden—intellectual approach; 
February 14, Problems of development— 
expense and existing features; February 28, 
The plans—scale drawing and planting; 
March 14, Completion. 

The federation’s calendar for the winter 
contains the following notices: January, 
Round table and luncheon—details to be 
announced later. March 19-23, Centennial 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society with classes open to members 


re 





of the garden clubs of Massachusetts. May, a garden pilgrim- 
age—details to be announced later. 


Bulbs for Botanical Garden 


About 100,000 of the small early bulbs such as crocuses, 
scillas and grape hyacinths are to be planted in a naturalistic 
way at the New York Botanical Garden this fall under the 
supervision of Mrs. Ethel Anson S. Peckham. Contributions 
are being received by Dr. N. L. Britton, director in chief, 
New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park. They should be 
marked “‘Crocus Fund.” 


Dahlia Exhibition in Philadelphia 


The annual dahlia exhibition of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society was held October 2 and 3 in the hall 
adjoining the offices of the society, at 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. The number and quality of the exhibits came 
as a delightful surprise to everyone interested in the show. 
The unusually heavy rains and severe windstorms experienced 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia this fall had completely de- 
stroyed the dahlias in many gardens, and others had suffered 
from frost, so that the prospects for a good show were 
decidedly poor. However, judging from this exhibition, one 
would never have known that this was a poor dahlia season. 

Each exhibit was given enough space so that it could be 
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A Self-Grafted Beech Tree at South Orange, N. J. 
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seen to the best advantage, and there was an agreeable absence 
of the crowding and confusion that frequently mark exhibi- 
tions. The hall is exceptionally large and well-lighted, and 
the beauty of the exhibits was enhanced by the spaciousness 
and dignity of their setting. 

As one entered, the first exhibits that met the eye were 
the large displays of the W. Atlee Burpee Company, Reinhold 
Greinberg, and the Echo Dale Flower Garden. The Burpee 
display was particularly beautiful, and was awarded the gold 
medal of the society. The dahlias in this exhibit were gor- 
geous specimens, and included Jersey’s Beacon, Firebrand, 
Eliza Clark Butt, Maurice Revoire, Fordhook Bridesmaid, 
Regal and Elite Glory. They were beautifully staged against 
a black background. 

Grouped near the entrance were several large exhibits of 
the pink Jersey’s Beauty, which were strikingly lovely. These 
dahlias held their heads erect, and had very long, straight, 
heavy stems. Mr. Samuel M. Vauclain’s exhibit in this class, 
which was for 25 flowers of one named variety, received the 
first prize. 

The 1925 seedling, which won the silver medal of the 
society, was exhibited by the Blue Ribbon Dahlia Company. 
In the class for the best seedling of 1926, Mr. A. W. Bur- 
roughs’ Jane Hunt was awarded first prize. Mr. George L. 
Farnum’s Acres, a lovely pure white dahlia, received the first 
prize in the 1927 seedling class. 

An enormous Jane Cowl, which measured ten inches in 
diameter, received the highest award in the class for one 
specimen bloom. It was exhibited by Mr. A. W. Burroughs, 
and was a remarkably beautiful flower. Mr. William Rent- 
schler received first prize for the most artistic basket of 
dahlias. He used Ambassador only. Mr. George L. Farnum 
won many prizes with his pompon varieties, collections of 
seedlings and single dahlias. Mrs. C. S. Tyson received several 
awards for the numerous varieties which she exhibited. The 
Lyndora Gardens received the gold medal of the society for 
the best collection of 50 varieties. 

In the gladiolus classes, Mr. Alvin W. Moyer and Mr. 
Samuel M. Vauclain received the first prizes. The artistic 
arrangement classes were open only to members of garden 
clubs and Mrs. H. G. Lloyd and Mrs. Frederic Fraley were 
awarded first prizes. For the third consecutive season, the 
Rutledge Horticultural Society won the challenge cup offered 
by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society to the club 
exhibiting the finest collection of 18 dahlias arranged in one 
vase. 

To many visitors, the fruit and vegetable exhibits, which 
were many and comprehensive, made as strong an appeal as 
the flower exhibits. 


Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association 


The Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association 
began a two days’ session at the Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in Boston, Friday, October 12. The president, Mrs. Henry 
Ford of Dearborn, Mich., conducted all the meetings of the 
conference. The afternoon meeting was concerned with the 
nomination of officers and the reports of the various branches 
throughout the country, all of which showed increased activ- 
ity and growth. The Sarah Bradley Tyson Memorial 
Scholarship was reported as having reached nearly $12,000. 
The income will be used annually for training some woman, 
chosen by the trustees, in advanced horticulture or agriculture. 
Literature relating to the history, purposes of association and 
suggested activities for branches, recently compiled and en- 
dorsed by the Council, was distributed. The purposes as 
stated are as follows: 


1. To stimulate an interest in and a love for country life. 

2. To co-operate with Federal and State agencies for the im- 
provement of rural conditions. 

3. ‘To assist the women on the farm and the women in the city 
to a realization of their interdependence, and to a better 
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understanding of their mutual and individual problems. 

4. To help women through scholarships and expert advice to 
the best training in agriculture, horticulture and the re- 
lated professions, and to develop opportunities for women 
so trained. 

5. To furnish to its members all possible opportunities for the 
marketing of farm and garden products, including some 
types of handiwork, and to set forces in motion which will 
bring producer and consumer together. 

6. To offer opportunities for the exchange of members’ ideas 
by means of correspondence, through the official magazine, 
by arranging meetings, and by forming branches in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. : 

The second day’s meeting was held in the new ballroom 


of the Wayside Inn at Sudbury. A proposed educational trip 
for the summer of 1929 for the purpose of studying notable 
farms and gardens of Europe was outlined. 

Luncheon followed, at which such old time dishes as baked 
Indian pudding delighted the members. During the afternoon 
a message was brought from Secretary Jardine of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. An informal address by 
the president, Mrs. Henry Ford, closed the session. Mrs. Ford 
had planned to tell about English gardens owned by Amer- 
ican women which she visited on her recent visit to England, 
but by request she told of the purchase and the restoration of 
the Wayside Inn, made famous through the poems of Henry 
W. Longfellow. About 175 members and delegates attended 
this annual meeting. Officers elected were as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Henry Ford, Dearborn, Mich.; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Howard W. Lewis, Pa.; second vice-president, Mrs. W. 
G. Jones, Jr., N. Y.; third vice-president, Mrs. George U. 
Crocker, Mass.; recording secretary, Mrs. A. M. Hume, 
Mass.; corresponding secretary, Miss Jane Hicks, Dearborn, 
Mich.; treasurer, Miss Jane Hicks, Dearborn, Mich. 


Paris Green Kills Mosquitoes 


Paris Green mixed with fine dust in the proportion of one 
part to nine by weight, blown as a powder over the surface of 
bodies of water, will kill such mosquito larvae as feed at the 
surface of the water, says the Bureau of Entomology. On 
large areas airplane dusting has proved effective. At Quantico, 
Va., last year the material for dusting a considerable area of 
salt marsh cost 72 cents an acre, and gave effective control. 
On small ponds a hand dust gun may be used. Petroleum oils 
with or without the addition of various other substances, 
and drainage of breeding places, continue to be the main reli- 
ance for control of mosquitoes. 


Dr. Hedrick Made Station Director 


Dr. U. P. Hedrick, for the past 23 years head of the horti- 
cultural investigations at the experiment station at Geneva 
and since 1921 vice-director, was made director of the station 
at a recent meeting of the board of trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity at Ithaca. He enters upon his new duties at once. 

The Geneva station has long been noted for its work in 
horticulture, particularly for the study of fruit varieties and 
the breeding of new fruits. An important series of books on 
the several hardy fruits have appeared under Dr. Hedrick’s 
authorship during his term of service at the station. He also 
has issued numerous reports and articles dealing with the new 
fruit varieties originated on the station grounds. 

Dr. Hedrick was born and reared on an Iowa farm and 
received his training at the Michigan Agricultural College. 
His early associations with experiment station work included 
appointments in the agricultural colleges of Oregon, Utah and 
Michigan. He has also had first-hand experience in fruit 
growing in New York through the operation of his own 
orchards. This training and experience, coupled with his 
wide acquaintance with practical farmers throughout the 
state, made his selection as director of the station seem espe- 
cially desirable. 

Dr. Hedrick received the George Robert White Medal of 
Honor from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1925. 
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A Paved Garden With a Variety of Plants Growing in the Crevices Between the Stones 


The Paved Garden and What to Grow in It 


pearance of flowers and shrubs in addition to their culti- 

vation will find in the paved garden an interesting 
specialty. While the paved garden must have all the qualifica- 
tions of any other garden in its points of design—enclosure, 
proper relationship of parts, etc.— its essential difference is in 
the use of a stone flooring throughout the area with dwarf 
plants growing in the crevices and about the edge. 

The paving of subdued color is laid as a surface cover and 
may be stones of any thickness with face smooth enough to 
permit comfortable walking as well as the arrangement of 
chairs on all four legs. The size of the stones, irregular or 
rectangular, should not be smaller than one foot square when 
laid, but they should not be so large as to be out of scale in 
a small garden. The joints between the stones need not be 
of the same width everywhere nor more than an inch at 
greatest width, but should contain good garden soil to a 
depth of at least a foot. 

The well designed paved garden is one in which careful 
attention has been given to both paving and planting. The 
choice of plants about those stones where one is most likely 
to walk should be limited in general to material like thyme 
or the dwarfest sedums, and even then these should be re- 
stricted in their use. The true plant lover does not relish 
crushing as many plants underfoot as might be necessary 
in the garden illustrated herewith. Toward the sides of the 
area taller plants may be used like Iceland poppy and candy- 
tuft, and these perennials may be linked with the enclosing 
shrubbery by small woody plants such as Daphne cneorum. 

The greatest use for a paved garden is perhaps as an out- 
door sitting area, when its flooring has the following advan- 
tages: (1) more permanent than wood (piazzas are going 


"| pecan advanced people who are thinking about the ap- 


quite out of style); (2) less artificial than cement, which is 
rarely acceptable as a flooring in the small garden; (3) more 
informal than brick; and (4) with its planting, much softer 
and less harsh in appearance than areas of solid stone. 

Another satisfactory use of a paved garden is as a ramp, or 
sloped walk with occasional steps, leading from one part of 
the garden to another. The landscape architect, when design- 
ing a garden of several separate enclosed units, finds the paved 
garden type a useful one to employ in some one of these units 
to give it a character distinguishing it from the other areas. 

The paved garden is one of the most interesting types of 
gardens, and one of the most valuable for practical enjoy- 
ment. While the use of plants is limited in comparison with 
certain other types of gardens, it is one of the most satis- 
factory for those who want an outdoor living room with a 
solid flooring softened and brightened by plants of attractive 
leaf and flower. 


Boston, Mass. —Bradford Williams. 


That Double Campanula 


I am not doubting the statement in Horticulture about the 
double white campanula developed in Beverly, Mass., but I 
would like to know something more than the mere assertion 
that it has taken years of patient hybridizing to produce this 
lovely thing. The best double white I know of is Boule de 
Neige, and the one described on Page 419 sounds uncom- 
monly like it. I am not very sure that any definite cross breed- 
ing would bring about a double; the doubles, including the 


original Moerheimii, have come, I imagine, as chance sezdlings, 
possibly through the old double white. 
New York, N. Y. —T. A. Weston. 
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Fruits of the Buckthorn 


Hedges for Cold Sections 


N the colder sections of the country the number of shrubs 
if available for hedges is limited, but some of the plants 
largely confined to these sections might just as well be 
grown elsewhere. This is true of the buckthorn (Rhamnus 
cathartica) which is a splendid hedge plant for all the northern 
states. The buckthorn is usually thorny and extremely hardy. 
R. frangula does unusually well in low wet ground and is 
valuable for shrub plantings as well as hedge purposes. R. 
cathartica prefers a dry soil and on the whole is the more 
valuable for hedge purposes. If the hedge has been neglected 
for some time it can be cut off at the ground, heavily fertilized 
and thus rebuilt from the ground. Buckthorn can be used as 
a low hedge two feet high or as a high hedge to 15 feet high; 
and it needs only a reasonable amount of trimming and care. 
It is among the best hedges for general city conditions, thriv- 
ing even despite heavy smoke, dust and dirt in down-town 
sections, and is largely used in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
because of its hardy nature. It is a mistake to plant a buck- 
thorn hedge with large plants. If three-foot to four-foot plants 
are used they should be cut back to 15 inches and kept there 
for at least two years so as to allow the lower part of the 
hedge to fill out. 

In a recent paper H. G. Loftus, a landscape architect of St. 
Paul, mentioned several other shrubs which are especially 
useful as hedge plants in the colder parts of the country. Of 
the Alpine currant (Ribes alpinum) he said: “A native of 
the mountains of Europe and the Orient, its flowers are yel- 
lowish green, inconspicuous. It makes an excellent low hedge 
that can be kept as low as one foot or allowed to grow three 
feet high. It has a compact form and clean, light green foliage 
which stays on until late in the fall. The Alpine currant does 
not seem to have any insect pests, grows under our adverse 


city conditions and is valuable in shady locations. As a low 
hedge it should be classed as one of the best.”’ 

Another shrub recommended by Mr. Loftus is one not 
often seen in most sections. It is the hedgewood or Ural 
willow. This is a striking plant because of its color and small 
leaf. It is a rapid grower and can be trimmed to any shape. 
The olive-green foliage and reddish brown twigs give it a 
distinctive color. Hedgewood is at its best when kept con- 
stantly trimmed. As an ornamental hedge it will fit into either 
an informal or a formal planting scheme, the fact that it 
can be trimmed into any formal shape making it especially 
good for the latter purpose. 


‘Treatment of Difficult Rock Plants 


I HAVE just picked up a very excellent book on rock garden- 
ing and my eye has been caught by the statement that 
many plants used in rock gardens in England do not take 
kindly to our American climate, while there are very many 
good rock garden plants which do better in our climate than 
in England. To which I say, “‘amen,’’—but, I am growing 
most of the plants that are features in English rock gardens, 
and successfully. I would merely amend the first statement by 
saying that we cannot grow these harder English garden pets 
as they grow them in England. 

Let us consider sempervivums. The climate of interior 
California is much hotter in degrees than is usual in the east- 
ern United States. When I first secured some sempervivums I 
thought, following English gardening books, that they should 
go in a sunny place. So there they went and they did not 
like it at all. 

Then I decided that they should have shade but still be in 
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a decidedly warm section of the garden. Experiment number 
two was decidedly better. 

Then I pianted my best sets of sempervivums in a position 
where they had morning sun until about 11 o'clock, then 
the shade of open deciduous oaks the remainder of the day, 
with possibly just a little sun at intervals. In this third place 
they are absolutely happy. One could not wish anything 
better. 

Then there are the encrusted saxifragas. Mr. Correvon told 
me that S. pyramidalis was found in Spain in the rocks in hot 
situations. I have tried various situations until in a place 
where there is evergreen shade I have encrusted saxifragas 
which Mr. Correvon pronounced unusually fine. I found, 
however, that S. aizoon did not like a warm place at all, 
while S. pyramidalis and like stronger forms were fairly con- 
tented in light shade. Next year these S. aizoon forms will 
get the exact treatment that the sempervivums like. 

Out here in California we have cousins of the sempervivums 
in the rock plants called cotyledons or dudleyas. They are 
very fine, true rock plants, but do not be tempted—they 
would not be hardy where the temperature goes below about 
20 degrees above zero. Now cotyledons 
grow in pretty hot places, as well as right 
along our sea coast almost to the surf line, 
but with the same treatment as the semper- 
vivums they are far finer than in open, 
warm rocks, where conditions would seem 
to be ideal. 

Our dear little friends the tufted dian- 
thus of Europe are as a rule very hardy 
rock plants here and some of them will go 
through the four rainless months of Cali- 
fornia very nicely indeed. Still, the pretti- 
est of all of them, D. alpinus, must have 
moisture. I have it in perfection in moist 
cool soil. 

Sedums have the reputation of being 
pretty hardy as to heat and drouth. I 
thought so and treated them all alike until 
I saw in Farrer’s book that S. pulchellum 
liked cool, moist soil. I had averaged 100 
per cent failure and now have a bed that 
cannot be beaten. There are others that do 
better in a cooler situation. 

The mossy saxifragas are the despair of 
many American gardeners, but thrive in 
moist England. I have been able to prove 
that they will not do in a lot of places 
here but in doing so one tiny success tells me that a cool place 
with constant moisture is the key to success. 

And so to end I would say that one must give a different 
treatment to plants from cool moist climates, but that almost 
any of them can be grown in America if we learn their needs. 


Ukiah, Cal. —Carl Purdy. 


Tulips for the Rock Garden 


The natural species of tulips are real rock garden treasures, 
darting colors to splash in April's rain. Rare Tulipa linifolia 
tosses its brilliant scarlet bloom above wavy grass-like foliage; 
T. pulchella nestles its rosy cup against the ground. The fra- 
grant yellow T. sylvestris is stronger, often stretching up 12 
inches and more, as does T. Clusiana. Mottled brown leaves 
mark T. Greigii, another scarlet kind. One of the earliest is 
T. Kaufmanniana, a native of Turkestan, but T. montana 
and T. Sprengeri are laggards, not blooming until June. 

Tuck the bulbs away now about four inches deep in a 
well drained location—Clusiana and Kaufmanniana do better 
at six inches. They will need mulching with leaves when 
the ground is frozen. Unless the offsets are desired, there is 
no need of disturbing the bulbs for several years. 
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The Savory-leaved Aster 


LL the native asters, without exception, are beautiful, 

and all have some garden value; even though mostly 

for the wild garden. Now that rock gardens are so much the 

vogue it ought to be possible to find a showing for the 

savory-leaved aster, Aster linariifolius, sometimes referred to 
as the genus Ionactis. 

This species is fairly common in dry sandy sterile uplands 
from Maine throughout the eastern states. It has been over- 
looked perhaps just because it chooses to grow in such unlikely 
places. But it is as easily transplanted and naturalized as any 
of the asters and makes glowing masses when properly 
located. 

The stems are rather stiff and upright, six inches to a 
foot tall with six or eight flower heads on each. The flowers 
are about an inch in diameter, with rich violet rays and 
yellow-brown centers, very showy. They come at the height 
of the aster season in September. 


—Frank A. Waugh. 


Amherst, Mass. 





Blooms of the Savory-leaved Aster 


Pruning Summer-flowering Hydrangeas 


Several tubs of hydrangeas (not hardy) will have to be reset. When 
should this be done, and how should they be pruned? 

Hydrangeas such as Otaksa may be divided this fall and 
put in the tubs with good porous garden soil enriched with 
bone meal at the rate of about one pint to a bushel. Long 
roots may be cut back. Let the canes ripen in storage during 
the winter, and cut them back to two eyes or so next spring. 


Geraniums and Begonias 


Plants of geraniums and begonias when taken into the house have died 
each winter. How should they be treated to make them keep their leaves? 

Old plants of geraniums and begonias do not grow well 
in the house as a rule. It is better to take cuttings as early 
as possible, potting them in small pots and using garden soil 
without manure in it. Begonias root well in moist sand. The 
cuttings should be strong, about four inches long, with the 
lower leaves removed and the cut made just below a joint 
with a sharp knife. The old plants may be stored in the 
cellar by burying the roots and stems in a box of dry soil. 
These may be used in the garden next year. 
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Boston’s Centennial Exhibition 


The final schedule for the great Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, March 19-23, 1929, 
will soon be ready. Copies will be sent without charge to all 
who apply for them. The number of classes is much larger 
than that at any previous flower show in Boston and the 
prizes total nearly $20,000. 

Because of the enormous size of the Centennial Exhibition, 
the trustees have voted to hold it in Mechanic’s Building, 
which is several times larger than Horticultural Hall. A great 
trade exhibit will be a new feature and the garden clubs will 
have sections on two floors. Because of the unique occasion, 
the exhibition is attracting nation-wide attention and the 
dates conflict with those of no other shows, coming a week 
later than the New York and Philadelphia exhibitions. 


Special Garden Awards 

The following awards, recommended by the garden com- 
mittee, have been made by the trustees of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society: 

A gold medal to the Richard T. Crane Estate, Ipswich, 
‘magnificently planned and planted and containing a beau- 
tiful perennial garden, a superb rose garden, extremely fine 
greenhouses, and a large vegetable garden.” 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Abbott, West 
Manchester, “for a place most interestingly developed in a 
naturalistic manner, making use of the rock-bound coast to 
accentuate the planting.” 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Clement Houghton, Chest- 
nut Hill, ‘‘for a marvellous collection of Alpine plants and 
the development of a charming wild garden and moraine.”’ 

A garden certificate to Mr. and Mrs. Moses Lyman, Long- 
meadow, “‘for a small garden in a city lot planted and cared 
for by the owners, who are real lovers of flowers and shrubs.”’ 

A garden certificate to Mrs. Robert C. Allen, Worcester, 
“for a very unusual and lovely rock garden developed and 
worked in by Mrs. Allen, who has made a study of rock 
plants.”’ 


Lavender Colored Berries 


A recent note in Horticulture referring to callicarpas in 
Massachusetts reminded me to look my collection over. Octo- 
ber 18 found Callicarpa purpurea (dichotoma) wreathed 
with masses of one-eighth-inch lavender shiny berries. Cal- 
licarpa Giraldii is a newer one that has proven hardy and 
is a larger shrub with larger masses of similar berries. C. kore- 
ana is also hardy but has not berried as yet. 


—Frank W. Campbell. 


Detroit, Mich. 


As a result of a recent survey it has been determined that 
there are 2500 varieties listed by gladiolus growers in the 
United States this year. Approximately 50 per cent of this 
number are offered for sale by one grower only. Not more 
than one-third of the total number of varieties are really 
established in the trade. This situation is quite comparable 
with that of the iris, peony, rose and the phlox, although 
there are 25 per cent more varieties of gladioli than of iris, 
peonies or roses. 


The varieties of gladioli listed most frequently are: 
No. times listed 


Name of Variety by 250 growers 
184 
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—Alfred M. S. Pridham. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Novel Garden Club Exhibits 


The garden club of Wayland, Mass., has had two excellent 
exhibitions this season. The first was on June 26 and was 
distinguished for its display of peonies and delphiniums; the 
second was held on October 9, when many autumn asters or 
Michaelmas daisies were shown. 

A charming feature of the autumn show was the harmony 
between the flowers and the vases. One small table covered 
with a white cloth embroidered with blue had a blue glass 
bowl with an assortment of flowers which set off the white 
and blue effect. A window arrangement showed soft yellow 
draperies with an amber colored glass vase in which were 
yellow autumn leaves. An arrangement of pears and grapes 
in a red glass dish with red sumach leaves on a white cloth 
was equally harmonious in color. 

There were several invalids’ trays so pleasantly set that 
one almost longed for a lazy morning in bed to have one 
brought to one’s room. Among the most charming of these 
was one in which a four-leaved clover had been put into a 
small china cup. The bright little leaf looked up as sunnily 
as if it were wishing one a bright good morning and good 
luck in getting well. 

Nor can we forget the little ferneries made by the children, 
in one of which was a grasshopper perched on top of a 
toadstool. Others called the Elves’ Village and the Gnomes’ 
Playground showed mushrooms, lichens and ferns and made 
some of us older persons wish we were children again. The 
people of Weston and Wayland who are members of this 
garden club have reason to be proud of their show. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 











Naturalizing the Spring Bulbs’ 


HE principles of “‘naturalizing’’ are: Good design; log- 

ical choice of material; color effect that is not only beau- 

tiful but arresting; convenience. The qualities needed for 
success are discrimination and courage. 

It will be necessary, before we can make a success of design 
to study plants as they grow in the wild state. When driving 
through the country-side or when passing along it in trains, 
keep the eyes open. Then it will be noted that wild-flowers 
grow in colonies and, while a certain plant may predominate 
in one meadow, usually the whole surface will not be given 
over to that particular variety. There will be ‘‘drifts’’ of 


other plants interspersed, perhaps to bloom later and so carry 
on the flowering season. 

After looking over the ground for the proposed planting, 
make a rough sketch on paper, laying out your “‘drifts’’ to 
run across or diagonal with the usual line of vision from the 
points most generally visited. Note the slant of trees to see if 
winds are stronger from any one direction and, if this is the 
case, let the tapering ends of the drifts be in line with the 
slant of the trees as if seeds had blown there from the original 
masses. Never put drifts at right-angles to a path or road 
and try to plant both sides, letting the drifts run across. 


Color Combinations 

Color may be washed onto the sketch and varieties chosen 
to produce the desired color combinations. Not only will this 
plan be a help at the time of planting, but it will be valuable 
to refer to later when identifying varieties. Masses are needed 
and spottiness is to be avoided. 

For color effects almost anything will be successful if one 
remembers to blend and put medium tones between dead 
whites and strong blues, reds, purples and yellows. Blue and 
mauve tend to disappear into the landscape and lend distance 
whereas yellow jumps forward. 

Background is essential for all good plantings so, if there is 
none originally, try to put some in. Bulbs are especially good 
for pulling the edges of woods, rock gardens and shrubberies 
down to lawns and meadows. 

Bulbous plants are very good subjects for natural plant- 
ings and varieties suitable for many conditions are available. 
The most important thing to keep in mind is that the grass 
or other herbage must not be cut until the foliage of your 
bulbs has ripened, which condition will be shown by the 
yellowing of the leaves. Therefore, if you want a shaven 
lawn at all seasons do not plant bulbs in it. However, the 
edges may be planted with uneven drifts of crocuses or early 
squills, as this foliage ripens quickly, and by June the grass 
may be scythed off, then mown close, and after a very short 
time, will be green again. If daffodils are used, the hay can 
be cut the end of June and it will not be harmful to cows. 


Damage From Mice 

Rabbits and deer do not care for the green leaves of daffodils 
or snowdrops as they push up early in spring, for in their 
make-up are bundles of prickly crystals that give animals 
indigestion. Hence all bulbs belonging to the order amaryl- 
lideae are excellent for naturalizing. I am sorry to say that 
mice dote upon crocus corms and tulip bulbs, but if naptha- 
flake is put in with the bulbs the disagreeable effect to rodents 
lasts a couple of years, giving the bulbs a chance to get a good 
start. 

Bulbs that may be used for this type of planting are nar- 
cissi, tulip species, crocuses (spring and autumn varieties), 
scillas, colchicums, camassias, lilies, snowdrops, snowflakes, 





*From a lecture by Ethel Anson S. Peckham at the New York Botanical Garden. 


fritillarias, grape hyacinths, chionodoxas and dog-tooth 
violets. 

The best subjects for meadows are narcissi, tulip species 
(T. sylvestris is a good one), Scilla campanulata, blue, pink 
and white; camassias, blue and white, and, for bordering 
damp fields, Lilium canadense. For open woods where sun 
sometimes comes, narcissi belonging to the Leedsii and poet- 
icus groups, summer snowflakes, Scilla nutans and wood lilies 
are all good. 

Under trees that are bare of leaves in early spring, Scilla 
sibirica, Scilla bifolia, chionodoxas, snowdrops, spring 
snowflakes and crocuses do well. Ferns added in such places 
will not interfere with the flowers of the bulbs and will cover 





Scilla Campanulata 


the bare spots that would be left later when the foliage dies 
away. 

Edges of lawns may be planted with crocuses (using, pref- 
erably, species and not the huge horticultural varieties) , 
snowdrops or the Siberian squill. Trees such as apples and 
maples may well have families of fritillarias (Guinea-hen 
flower) nodding in the wiry grass beneath, while erythro- 
niums (dog-tooth violets) enjoy damp spots in sunny 
woods. Grape hyacinths thrive in sun near trees where the 
grass does not do well and autumn crocuses must be placed 
where grass is cut in August, not to be mown again until 
October. 

For corners of fields where there is heavier herbage, Cam- 
assia Cusickii will be satisfactory while tiger lilies in big 
groups give a fine splash of color. The tall crown imperial 
(Fritillaria imperialis) can be grown here in strong sun with 
good results also. Colchicums may be introduced into mead- 
ows where grass will be short in the fall, but their foliage 
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is extremely coarse and untidy in the garden-bed and perhaps 
the very best place for masses of these flowers is on the 
margin of woods where there are patches of violets or among 
epimediums or pachysandra. Myrtle is another good ground- 
cover for the meadow saffron (C. autumnale) provided it 
does not grow in full sun, causing it to ‘‘ramp.’’ The French 
think that colchicums are dangerous plants to have where 
animals graze as they say the beasts are poisoned. Certainly 
a great quantity would not be very digestible and so the 
woods would be the best place. 

When starting a planting, bulbs may be scattered and put 
in just as they lie, being sure not to plant too thickly, as 
they increase rapidly and, if planted at even intervals and in 
rows, will always give a clumsily ugly and unnatural effect. 
Lumpy masses are anathema. One should be far more careful 
with graded bulbs than with those that are the increase of 
one’s own flower-border plantings. These last come in large 
and small sizes and if planted without grading, will give a 
very satisfactory result. 

Barr’s bulb planter is an excellent, sharp tool that takes 
out a plug of sod when stepped upon, but large flaps of sod 
can be cut with a spade and the bulbs thrust under. It does 
not matter if they lie on their sides. They should be covered 
about once and a half their own depth from the bottom to 
the point where the neck begins and, as even large groups 
like narcissi vary considerably according to the variety, this 
is a rule to keep in mind. Lilies should go in deeper and 
colchicums like the top of their long necks to be just under 
the surface. 

If one is willing to go slowly about naturalizing it is 
within the reach of anyone with land to plant, and so satis- 
fying are the results, that it would be well if more of us 
“went wild.” 
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A Begonia to Grow in Rocks 
1 Begonia glaucophylla scandens is frequently found in f 
Insist on having western collections but apparently it is rare in the East. Mrs. ‘ 
W. R. Girens of Fort Scott, Kan., president of the Begonia ’ 
° ‘ 9 Club, recently prepared the following information: Glauco- 
Genuine Holland ‘Ideal phylla scandens should be grown in a flat pan, about two feet f 
across and six inches deep. The pan is to be filled two-thirds c 
Gran ulate d Pe at M OsS full of rocks, lime plastering and sharp sand, with two inches K 
of sand and leaf mold on top. The roots are placed in the a 
Since the wonderful success of “IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has . . . 
been established. Peat Moss from other countries has appeased in the sand with rocks holding them in place, and the plant crawls n 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with over the rocks, white rootlets starting from every joint. The n 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. rocks must be kept damp. This begonia is hard to grow in a 
MoM Holland oe . - — Pegi in the world, bag and the house, as it needs a damp place where there is no dust. tl 
softer texture, contains less re and is far superior to any o rt peat a | 
ssoas in the meatkes, By 9 now guache “HUME.” est ium te aed Care should be taken not to break or cut the branches, as the } 
the easiest to handle. plant would probably die. 
We receive many unsolicited egos * a - ger ae mene ie the is 
following (original on file in our office): “I shall use ‘I L’ Peat ° 
Moss steadily, for the es a bap aoe is — very hard to When Celastr us Scandens Does Not Fr uit 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal." Its uniform granulation makes it a : : 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and to on ye prog oO ey smart gg never feuited. What can be done vi 
ae meorll the time I would Reve used on the Sees F Reve Probably this vine will never fruit. There are two types of A 
We are now patting out » large carton for household wee. If you vines, one with male flowers, another with male and female Sp 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a parts in the same flower; this one alone bears fruit. Nursery- 
_— es once, - as ea posed the ownage oA lang sie men should graft all vines of bittersweet from fruiting plants. P 
start an eavy root growth, which makes strong thy nts. . 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Pess and Garden Pess with IDE AL” However, some raise them from seed, and so get the two types 
Peat Moss and note the difference. of plants. A 
Prices — Large carton age a in New England $1.50 pc 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the . ‘ 
New England ‘“- Lange bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at Corn Borer in Dahlias . 
$4.00 per bale. en bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- : , Cle 
side of Boston we will Gativer to Boston tcsight or express stations as ai ny Hangs ing ole aa several choice dahlias. What can be done de 
esignated, at these prices. Samples “IDEAL” circular gladl ot : 
py re upon aaa athena —— Usually several inches of dahlia stalks are left on the tubers = 
during the wi , i is i : 
THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY fing the winter. However, if the borer is in the stems, cut rs 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE. MASS off these stems just above the crown; if the borer is in the u 
’ ° ° . . . . } | 
Importers ant Bele Ghasticten tor Tae Mead af tuber, discard and burn it. Since the borer winters over in the ch 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss. base of fleshy stems of weeds and plants, burn all such mate- 
rial this fall. Ca 
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The New Books 


“Birds of the Wild: How to Make Your Home Their Home,”’ by Frank 
C. Pellet. — by The A. T. De La Mare Company, Inc. New York. 
Price $1.75. 


This 128-page book is extensively illustrated and is based 
upon 20 years of careful study of birds and their habits. 
Three of the 12 chapters, each indexed for convenience, are 
devoted to foods, nesting places, and traits of many birds 
‘such as the cardinal and the hummer. Emphasis is placed on 
methods of attracting birds to the grounds by the planting of 
seed-producing shrubs. 


“City and Suburban Gardening,’’ by Chesla C. Sherlock. Published by 
The A. T. De La Mare Company, Inc. New York. Price $2.00. 


“City and Suburban Gardening”’ treats the home-makers’ 
garden problems in a practical manner. Chesla C. Sherlock 
includes in his book many planting plans with keys, while 
the chapters on shrubs and trees, evergreens, perennials, 
peonies and irises, roses, bulbs, climbers and dwarf plants 
offer much information on varieties. Mr. Sherlock says: 

“In the case of the evergreens (in the rock garden) we must 
see to it that they do not ‘freeze dry’ in a dry season or we 
are likely to lose them. It is a good plan, if the Autumn 
months are particularly dry and free from rain, to soak the 
ground around the roots thoroughly before the first freezing 
weather is to be expected.” 

Notes on some plants, however, should be tested in various 
parts of the country. Twenty chapters employing 186 pages 
are written in a smooth style by.a versatile writer, which 
makes the book readable and informative. 


“The Useful Plants of the World,” by Williard N. Clute. Published 
by Williard N. Clute & Co. Joliet, Illinois. 


Williard N. Clute, editor of the “American Botanist,”’ 
says of this book, ‘‘I have tried to name those (plants) of 
economic importance, and believe that few of these have been 
omitted.’ Plant connoisseurs will find of interest a list of 
food-plant families followed by self-test questions in the 
chapter on ‘‘Uses of Food Plants’’; also a list of condiments 
with their families. 

It seems that lily bulbs, oxalis tubers, poppy seeds, fern 
fronds, rose hips, pine seeds and tops of nettles are some of 
the edible wild plants used in foreign lands. Discussing drugs, 
Mr. Clute states, ““The ripe fruit of the mandrake or may- 
apple is edible, but the rootstock is poisonous and used for 
medicine. The ripe fruits of the black nightshade (Solanum 
nigrum) are the only parts of the plant that are not harmful 
and these are harmful until fully ripe. Even the shoots of 
the common potato are poisonous and so are the leaf-blades 
of the rhubarb.” 

Elsewhere he says, “The safflower (Carthamnus tinctorius) 
is a thistlelike plant that is almost indispensable since it is 
the important ingredient in rouge. . . . The bodies of 
violins are frequently made of cherry or maple though the 
vibrating surfaces are commonly of spruce or lighter wood.” 
A feature to be considered is the 17-page list of economic 
species giving the common, technical, and family names. 


Pollen in Japanese-type Peonies 


The quoted statement on page 389 of Horticulture for 
August 1, that the Japanese peonies are entirely destitute of 
pollen, is an error. A peony of the general form, but which 
has no pollen, belongs in the anemone class, not the Japanese 
class. The pollen in the Japanese type is not in direct evi- 
dence, however, as it is enclosed in the tissue of the edges of 
the staminodes and these edges must be slit to get it out. 
Peony breeders use it right along in pollenizing for the pro- 
duction of seed )n the hope of getting new varieties of the 
character they want. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 


HORTICULTURE 


Tea Crab Branches 
are Slender Plumes 


of Dainty Pink 


"None of the flowering trees can exceed in beauty the 
Chinese Tea Crab, Malus theifera. The long branches 


are actually covered from base to tip with light pink 


flowers, making the tree a veritable bouquet of color. 


Like all of the family, this introduction from the 
Orient is perfectly hardy, and blooms with the greatest 
freedom. Half-a-dozen plants will light up the whole 
garden. 

8 to 10 ft. heavy specimens $18.00 each 
7 to 8 ft. heavy specimens 12.50 each 
6 to 7 ft. heavy specimens 9.00 each 
2to 3 ft. 2.00 each 


Many other new and rare plants are featured in our 
catalogue ‘‘Landscapes and Gardens’’ and its supple- 
ment. If you do not have a copy, please advise us. 


WYMAN’S 


ramingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM~— MASSACHUSETTS 
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| SHRUBS you should 
plant in the FALL 


Most shrubs are preferably planted in Autumn, but a few 
varieties must be planted now if full value is to be realized 
next season. Here are some of them. 


Price: Each 10 100 
Japatese Barberry, 16-20"... ccccccccceses 40 $3.00 $25.00 
New Red Leaf Japanese Barberry, 12-18” .. .75 7.00 65.00 
Daphne mezereum, 18-24” ..........00000. 1.00 
Tartarian Honeysuckle, White or Pink, 3-4 ft. .60 5.00 45.00 
Tartarian Honeysuckle, White or Pink, 4-6 ft. 1.00 9.00 80.00 
Morrowi Honeysuckle, 2-3 ft. ............. 50 4.50 40.00 
Flowering Almond, White or Pink, 2-3 ft... .75 6.00 50.00 
I Seo kn cv veoh hoe cece se 75 7.00 60.00 
Spiraea Van Houtte, 3-4 ft. ............... 75 6.50 50.00 
Hybrid Lilacs, 2-3 ft. Varieties: Marie Le- 
graye, Mme. Lemoine, Mme. Casimir 
Perier, Belle de Nancy, Ludwig Spaeth, 
Chas. Joly, Chas. Tenth, and President 
SE ll ete eee ee Me 1.25 10.00 75.00 


(Note: Not less than five of one variety at the ten rate) 


Other Lilacs, Elders, and Spiraeas would be included in this 
list, if space permitted. Our catalog lists them all. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 
- “Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


BOX G 
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FARQUHAR’S 
Gold-Medal Bulbs 


We offer the finest Novelties 
and the best Standard Vari- 
eties of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Crocuses, Scillas, 
and other Spring-flowering 
bulbs. Our bulbs are all 
selected from the highest 
grade, top-sizes only and 
will produce the finest 
blooms for exhibition or 
garden display. 


Autumn Bulb Catalogue 
sent free on request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 


MICHELL’S DARWIN TULIPS 


Gigantic, bright blooms on long, strong stems 
make the garden a feast of color in May. 


COLOR PLATE COLLECTION 


Centenaire: Violet rose, blue centre. Dream: Rosy 
lilac and mauve. La Tulip Noire: Deep maroon 
black. Mr. Farncombe Sanders: Brilliant scarlet. 
Pride of Haarlem. Rosy carmine. 
By P. P. 

6 bulbs each 5 varieties, 30 bulbs $1.90 

12 bulbs each 5 varieties, 60 bulbs 3.45 

25 bulbs each 5 varieties, 125 bulbs 5.75 

100 bulbs each 5 varieties, 500 bulbs 21.75 


Also other varieties of bg 
Also Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, etc. 


Write for our Fall Bulb Catalog, mentioning this publication 
MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE ,223%. Phila., Pa. 























You Still Have Time 


To do the necessary planting of your garden so that next year it will 
‘ meet YOUR FONDEST EXPECTATIONS. 


Our catalog will tell you about many INTERESTING AND 
USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVERGREENS, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES. 


QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


Not open (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
Sundays WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 














See These Better Permanent Labels! 


Soon the Dahlia tubers, Cannas and men cannot knock them over and have 
others will be dug and stored. Label them out of place during Winter. The 
them so each will be known at next writing 1s permanent. 

planting time. Label the Perennials and Send 10c today (coin or stamps) for 
other hardy plants so the labels will be samples of various styles and sizes. 
there next Spring. Animals and trades- Sold by many seedsmen and geal 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. West Cheshire, 


INDESTRUCTO METAL"; “LABELS 








Forcing Bulbs Indoors 


ITH the passing of the outdoor garden, flower lovers 

naturally turn to bulbs which are adapted for forcing. 
The paper white narcissus is the easiest to grow in pebbles 
and water. Seven or eight bulbs in a bowl make an attractive 
Christmas gift. Grand Soleil D’or, while taking longer, may 
also be grown in pebbles and water, as well as the Chinese 
sacred lily, although the quality of the latter is reported poor 
this year. Another bulb that takes kindly to water is the sweet 
scented Narcissus jonquilla, while the fragrant, short stemmed 
Duc van Thol tulips, in red and yellow, rose, scarlet, white, 
and yellow, may be flowered by Christmas in this way. Root 
development should be encouraged in a cool, dark place for 
two or three weeks. Bulb fibre is a good medium for growing 
bulbs indoors, but care must be taken to pour off all excess 
water to prevent rotting. Small pieces of charcoal in the 
bottom of the bowl will keep the water sweet. 

Most bulbs do best in soil. While the quality this year is 
but fair, daffodils like Golden Spur, Sir Watkin and others, 
particularly Olympia and Van Waveren’s Giant, which will 
bloom in March, are to be recommended. The poetaz narcissus 
Laurens Koster is well worth a trial. The single and double 
early tulips may be included, but cottage, breeder and Darwin 
tulips are very risky, since they grow more slowly and’ must 
be kept cool. 

Second size Dutch-Roman hyacinths and the more graceful 
French-Roman hyacinths do best in deep cyclamen pans or 
in pots, with the hyacinth glass as an alternative. The crocus 
thrives either in soil or bulb fibre when kept cool, and looks 
as though naturalized if grass seed is sown among the plants 
when they are small. Of the muscari or grape hyacinths, 
botryoides coerulia does best, but it is slow to flower and 
must be kept cool. 

The culture of hardy bulbs is not difficult for the amateur. 
Plant them in clay pans as soon as purchased in a mixture 
of two parts loam, one of leaf mold, one of sand, and a 
dusting of bone meal. Hyacinths and narcissi, including daf- 
fodils, should be planted so that the nose just protrudes when 
the pot has been filled to within a half inch of the top. Other 
kinds should be entirely covered, the tops being just below 
the surface. Water the pans well, label each one, and place 
them in the coolest part of the cellar. A layer of sand or coal 
ashes over the pans will prevent the bulbs from pushing up 
when root action starts. 

A coldframe, if well drained, is satisfactory when a sub- 
stantial layer of coal ashes is used under the pans. Ashes may 
be used to fill in over them followed by a mulch of leaves. 
If neither cellar nor frame is available, a large wooden box 
layered with peat moss or ashes, with bulb pans next, and 
more peat moss over all may be stored in the attic or closet. 

Once put away, the bulbs should be kept cool and the soil 
not too moist. The time required to make a mass of white 
roots varies from eight weeks for crocuses and muscari to 
ten weeks (possibly longer) for hyacinths, tulips and narcissi. 

When bringing the bulbs from storage, avoid placing them 
in strong light or heat for several days and water carefully. 
Hyacinths are improved by weak plant food when they are 
half grown, while a paper funnel placed over the plant will 
draw the bud and keep it from opening down among the 
leaves. This plan is necessary with some varieties in order to 
make sure of long stems. 


Control for Iris Root Rot 

What can be done to rid iris of root rot? 

To control root rot (Bacillus carotovorus) , lift the plants 
and cut away all diseased parts; then treat the rhizomes with 
corrosive sublimate one to 1000, or with some standard dis- 
infectant, After they have dried for two days, reset them in 
a new, sunny location which has been limed. Shallow plant- 
ing is best and the drainage must be good. 
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r TIPPEASTRU eo EXCEPTIONAL TULIPS 

IPPEASTRUM hybrids are glorious flowers and seem- . 

ingly infinite in variety, for no two seedlings ever appear You Surely Want plays Aso'xtrs Nise 
alike. From pure white with varied markings to clear bright Ea. Doz. 100 
red, their enormous flowers brighten the home during dull Tieeen an th CAEeHEE Recs yank... ae nee ABS 
February and March. THE BISHOP, Violet ........ BREEDERS oe 35 3.25 25.25 

Bulbs obtained now should be put in pots two inches JAMES WATT, Violet, Bronze glow .......... 20 2.00 15.00 
greater in diameter than the bulb, using a rich soil containing tisk PEhEE thee Pa) 38808880 
one-third rotted manure and bone meal, with drainage sup- COTTAGE 

° ° DIDO, 0 haded salmon ............+.5-- 35 3.50 25.00 
plied. The soil should be firmed hard about the shoulder of meade ‘ SINGLE EARLY 
the bulb, leaving the neck well uncovered. Rest the flowering ——_ a 
size bulbs in a location never getting cooler than 45 degrees queens tastes tome BOTANICAL ai — iid 
—the cellar will do—and withhold water until late in Janu- KAUFMANNIA NTE cies cschdvncess <iuee.« Ge 3.00 22.50 
ary or until the flower bud appears, when the bulbs may be Moo cane. Songioh sth heehee A  w om 
brought into room temperature and water added sparingly SUNDEW — The New Crested Tulip 
until growth is vigorous. This new Tulip has a beautiful two-tone fringed serration around the edges 

‘ ° e of the petals and is a new feature, probably the most valuable existing 

Mature bulbs are often erratic, some flowering in February, among Tulips today. The color is a pleasing cerise red. Price, each $1.00. 
others not until late March. Those bulbs which refuse to 
flower this year may be kept in the same pots next year ee 
From mid-winter on, active growth should be maintained PERRY SEED COMPANY 
until late next summer, stimulated after blooming by liquid 12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. ’ BOSTON, MASS. 
manure. Whenever it is possible, plunge the pots in full sun- 














light in the garden after danger of frost is over in the spring. ” ee adie? 
. . ° HAND , in- 

Bulbs which have thrived all summer should be ripened from RARE Cc ACTI ta dis ane 4. Ooctine 
now until the flat flower buds appear in mid-winter. Small (Grizzly Bear), Burbank 
5 . . . . Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 12-inch bowls 
off-sets and seedlings differ in treatment, since they should be eae. EEE GEE EN A, Gecine Gade veten, and We cand cur 


started immediately. Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Attention is called to the fact that hippeastrums are com- Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, all fine 


monly known as amaryllis. The true amaryllis, however, specimens and have 100 varieties, any izes desired. Souvenir Free with all orders. 
blooms in August, bearing smaller rose-pink flowers, and is DESERT PLANT CO., Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 


the Belladonna Lily (A. Belladonna), while Hippeastrum 
equestre hybrids are winter-flowering. IRIS 


Red-Berried Shrubs PEONIES GEORGE N. SMITH 


Several of the red-berried shrubs do well in Michigan in PHLOX 167 CEDAR STREET 
various situations. In damp places, too wet to walk in at DELPHINIUMS WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


times, Ilex verticillata, a native shrub, is covered with clear 
red berries, that stay on until mid-winter. On the edges of 
































the same swamp the native Aronia arbutifolia is well berried, Iris Perennials RHODODEND RO N S 
but the improved form Aronia brilliantissima has many more Rock Plants 
and redder berries. Peonies (Natives—three varieties) 

Photinia villosa does well on a hillside, as it seems to like a KALMIA LATIFOLIA 
drainage to be perfect, and holds its fruit well. Foliage is Hillside Gardens Steichen Sioned 

: : mesbury, Mass. ountain Laure 
very red also now. On the driest hilltop cotoneasters do well 
: : : ; FRUIT TREES and FRUIT 
and the best three red berried ones in this climate are C. racem- PLANTS 
iflora soongarica, C. divaricata and C. dielsiana or C. hupe- Native Flower Seeds — 
hensis, these two probably being tied for third place. Cotone- a a Oe Other trees and plants in variety 
asters are hard to move, but bare root plants do all right with — Catalog on request 
A a . some good rockery plants. a 
me if two-thirds of the tops are cut away, which makes a Morris Nursery Co. 
: «lei inal D. H. SNOWBERGER 

better looking shrub anyway. C. dielsiana and C. divaricata Poti“ 1133 Broadway, New York City 
are berrying this year on bare root plants moved last spring. rt eee 








Of all the above this year Aronia brilliantissima is the best. 
Last year Cotoneaster racemiflora soongarica was best. All ; 
these plants will do well with ordinary garden cultivation. H 
In fact, Ilex verticillata is generally a yard high in a swamp A Bargain That Doesn t Come Every Day 
but I know of one specimen in a shady mass near a hill top 


that is 40 feet high, although not so well berried. 
—Frank W. Campbell. 








To clear land we are offering two blocks of young evergreens, 
transplanted and shapely, large enough to make an immediate 
showing and at a price which permits their use for mass planting. 





Detroit, Mich. 


100 1000 
43,000 Norway Spruce, 15 to 18 ins. 
Winter Protection for Rhododendrons delivered free anywhere in U.S. A. $24.00 $160.00 
20,000 Plumed Japanese Cypress, 12 
It must be remembered that rhododendrons are shallow to 18 ins. Balled and_burlapped 
rooted and that their roots must always be moist, so that (Weight gone ti ie Can — 
heavy watering will be necessary in the fall if the soil is ames <=> oy adeetpieatpn rama 45.00 395.00 
at all dry. A mulch should be provided of hardwood leaves Orders accepted now for spring shipment. Write for our price 
or peat moss several inches deep. Plants exposed to the sun list of other trees, evergreens, shrubs, etc. 


or wind should be protected by burlap on stakes, boards, or 


50 Church St., 
some other device to keep them from starting too early in | KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE New York City 


the spring, and from sun scald and winter drying. le 



































Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 


. . the nationally recognized stand- 
ard insecticide. Kills Red Spider, 
Green and Black Aphis, White Fly, 
Thrips, Rhododendron Fly, Leaf 
Hoppers and many other injurious 
insect pests. Highly effective... 





cate... . . GO. . very easy to 
apply ... under glass ... out-of- 
doors. Order in a supply today... 


quart $1.00, gallon $3.00, 5 gallons 
$12.00, 10 gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 


. . .« the powerful dormant spray. 
Kills Scale insects and eggs, also 
Aphis eggs — even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water, covers rapidly 
and evenly . . will not burn the 
hands or face. Highly effective, inex- 
pensive ... something the grower of 
fruit trees cannot do without. 1 ga'- 
lon $2.00, 5 gallons $9.00, 10 gallons 
$15.00 . . . and worth much more! 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 








Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





TOTTY’S 
PERENNIALS 


for fall planting 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 














Fringed Gentian 
SEED NOW READY 
50c per packet, postpaid 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 





LILIUM REGALE 


Bulbs now ready for immediate shipment 
REGALE BULBS 


No. 1 Each 10 100 

7 to 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 
No. 2 

6 to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 
No. 3 

8 to 5 in. circum... .30 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 


2 to 3 in. circum... .20 1.75 15.00 
56 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 
WILLIAM SWAN 


Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 




















HORTICULTURE 


Plants for Cool Greenhouses 


ASMINUM primulinum is a decided acquisition as a win- 
ter-blooming subject for the large greenhouse. In such a 
structure it may with advantage be trained to a pillar or along 
the roof rafters, and early in the year the young growths are 
wreathed for several feet of their length with the semi-double 
bright yellow blossoms each about one inch in diameter. 
After flowering the shoots should be pruned hard back to en- 
courage the formation of vigorous young wood which will 
carry the following season’s display. As a plant for a large 
hanging basket Jasminum primulinum is an unqualified suc- 
cess and will give of its best for several successive years if given 
proper attention, which includes an annual top-dressing and 
an adequate supply of water at all seasons, feeding being ad- 
visable during the growing period. This species is a native of 
Yunnan and is of evergreen character. 


Manettia inflata 
This is a very old greenhouse plant and was grown for 


many years under the specific name of bicolor, although so 
far as I can ascertain the true Manettia bicolor is not in culti- 
vation. It may be flowered all the year round by following 
the simple plan of rooting two or three batches of cuttings 
during the year. The tubular, yellow-tipped scarlet flowers 
are produced in great profusion and as the plant is of twining 
habit it must be grown around neat supports when required 
for embellishment of the plant stages. Manettia inflata is also 
useful as a climber for training to the roof of a conservatory. 
Moschosma riparium 

This beautiful South African labiate, like many of the 
members of that family, is characterized by a powerful but 
not unpleasant odor. It is a very valuable subject for winter 
flowering and is easy to cultivate. Cuttings should be in- 
serted during April and when rooted potted on into three- 
inch pots and later into five- or six-inch pots as finals. A rich 
but light potting compost is desirable and throughout the 
summer the plants must be grown as cool as possible, pinching 
them twice during growth to induce a bushy habit. The tiny 
creamy-white flowers possess purple anthers and are borne in 
branched terminal panicles ofttimes two feet or more in length. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. —T. H. Everett. 


Transplanting Trees and Shrubs 


Although spring is the best time to transplant deciduous 
trees and shrubs, with some exceptions they may be moved 
with safety from the time the leaves fall until the ground 
starts to freeze. The exceptions are the magnolias, the white 
birch, the beech, the flowering dogwood, the tulip tree, the 
buddleia, the hawthorns, the althea or rose of Sharon, the 
tamarix, the Japanese snowball, and the sumacs, all of which 
should be spring planted. Fruit trees, except the stone fruits, 
may be set out in the fall. 

Shrub borders should be trenched one and one-half to two 
feet deep and well-rotted manure mixed in the lower layer 
of soil. Provide drainage if the soil is heavy. It is advisable 
to set trees and shrubs an inch or two lower than they were 
in the nursery. The roots like plenty of room and should 
spread naturally in the hole. Those broken in handling heal 
quickly when cut off smoothly, while top pruning should 
balance that of the roots. Never cut the leader. Fill around 
the roots with good garden loam to within three-fourths of 
the ground level and firm with the heels. Water the plant 
thoroughly, fill the hole level full and firm again. If the soil 
is dry, watering may be necessary once a week, although rain 
water may be collected in a basin made with loose earth 
about the tree. 

Taller trees in exposed places may be staked or supported 
by guy wires. Old rubber hose will prevent the wire from 
cutting the bark. As soon as the ground is frozen, mulch 
with several inches of leaves or strawy manure. 
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TO NEW ENGLAND 
ESTATE OWNERS 


Is there some tree on your lawn that 
you would like to have in a more 
EFFECTIVE location? We specialize 
in moving big trees. Success is assured 
by our MODERN LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEERING METHODS. 


If you are building a new home 
why not 
Plant to Gain Twenty Years? 


Complete the picture by planting mature trees to 
harmonize the house NOW. The largest land- 
scape organization in America is ready to serve 
you most effectively and most economically. 
Estimates cheerfully given without obligation. 


LEWIS & VALENTINE COMPANY 
of New Jersey 
63 Ripley St., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Telephone Center Newton 3302M 


Associated with 
Lewis & Valentine Co., Ardmore, Pa. 
Lewis & Valentine Co. of Florida 
Lewis & Valentine Golf Course Co., Inc. 
Lewis & Valentine Co., Inc., Rye, N. Y. 
Lewis & Valentine Tree Moving Co., Inc. 
Roslyn, N. Y. 








Tree Moving 
Tree Surgery 


H. L. Frost & Company 


Landscape Foresters 


Entomology 
Pertilizing 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
CHEERFULLY 


20 MILL ST., ARLINGTON, MASS. 
Tel. Arl. 1410 














Rhododendrons 
Kalmias Aszaleas 


For specimen and special planting 
we furnish select nursery-grown 
stock from our Stroudsburg 
nursery. 


From our stations in the Appalachian 
Mountains the highest quality plants can 
be shipped in any quantity. 

Our catalogue of Nursery-grown plants, 
cultural directions, etc., mailed on request. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant Street, Stroudsburg, Pa. 








Hardy and 
Well Grown 


Trees and Plants in a general 
variety and for all purposes. 


Retail and Wholesale 


Send for catalog or visit 
our Nurseries 


The New England 


Nurseries 
Bedford Mass. 


(“Where your father purchased”) 
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9, 
Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalogue 


lists all Bulbs, Plants and Seed 
which should be planted in the 
Fall. It illustrates and describes 
the beautiful Roses which we 
have specially prepared for Fall 
planting, and the Spring-flow- 
ering Bulbs, including choice 
importations. 


A copy free if you mention 
“*Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1806 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Fall planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 








Cotoneasters 


D ELIGHTFUL shrubs for foun- 

dation plantings—some decidu- 
ous, other evergreens. Myriads of 
white or pink blossoms in May, 
followed in fall by a wealth of 
showy black or red fruits which 
persist till late winter. 

C. adpressa. Oreeping cotoneaster. 
Evergreen foliage; red berries, 4 
to 6 in. $1.50 each. 

C. humifusa. Very small; valuable 
as a ground cover. 6 to 8 in. $1 
each. 

C. microphylla wheeleri, Rockspray. 
Splendid for rock gardens. 6 to 
12 in. spread $1 each. 


May we send you further information 
about these charming shrubs. Write 
us today. 

Hicks’ Nurseries 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 














PEONIES 


A partial list of some of the world’s finest 
Peonies three to five eye divisions of 
young stock. 


Bar. Schoeder—White ............ $1.25 
Cherry Hill—Red ..........-..000- 4.50 
Chestine Gowdy—Pink ........... 1.25 
David Harium—Red ...........+.. 6.00 
Elwood Pleas—Pink ............. 2.00 
Festiva Maxima—White .......... 1.00 
Frances Shaylor—Pink ........... 3.00 
Jubilee—Pink ED i 9’ «.4 bie 0.00 8.00 
Karl Rosenfield—Red ............ 1.00 
a, Be, FPG MD ce cccccsecss 2.50 

> Green WREES oc vcs ccc cc cose 8.50 

Highest Rated Peony in the world 
Longfellow—Double Red .......... 8.00 
Lora Dexheimer—Red .........+.. 2.50 
Martha Bullick—Double Pink ..... 7.00 
Milton Hill—Pink .....c.cececees 4.50 
Mons. M. Cahuzac—Darkest Red ... 2.50 
Solange—Pink and Cream ........ 8.00 
Souv. DeLouis Begot—Rich Pink .. 5.00 
Therese—Double Pink ........... 8.00 
Tourangelle—Pink ...........0. 2.50 


WM. M. JOHNSTON 


43 COTTON ST.. NEWTON 
Tel. N. N. 0824-M 
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A New Primrose From China 


UCH interest has been aroused by the recently introduced 
Primula Florindae, a floral gem from China, which, it is 
believed, will prove hardy over the greater part of the United 
States. Conclusions as to its use in other regions may be 
drawn from my own experiences with the plant. Seedlings 
from seed sown indoors during the early part of spring were 
transplanted in the open beside the common primulas. Dur- 
ing a dry spell the young plants became seriously infested 
with red spider. This necessitated digging them and dipping 
them in a two per cent solution of volck, which cleaned 
them completely. They were then reset in more substantial 
soil, where they developed into neat little plants by fall. ‘The 


unprotected during the winter. 
In the spring, P. Florindae continued dormant after all 


other primulas were growing, but when once started, they 
came with unsuspected vigor, bearing great clusters of bright 





Primula Florindae 


pendulous bells, emitting a very spicy, fruit-like odor. After 
about six weeks, nearly 100 flowers had accumulated on top 
of a stem as thick as my finger. But still the center of this 
cluster kept producing more flowers until past the middle of 
August. Other plants made smaller tassels of flowers even 
after seed had fully matured. 

A peculiarity of many Chinese primulas is also noticeable 
in this species—its flower stems and clusters and even some of 
the leaves are slightly covered with a trace of white powder. 

Of new flowers tried out in the past ten years, nothing 
has ever so delighted my flower instinct as this ‘“Tassel Prim- 
rose,’ as it ought to be named. 
| —J. G. Bacher. 
| Portland, Ore. 





first severe frost killed the foliage, and the roots remained | 

















Protect Your 


Roses NOW 


A little care in the 
fall will bring prize 
blooms next season 


=EROGEN, the wonderful 

combined soil disinfectant 
and fertilizer and autumn- 
winter ground dressing, is 
revolutionizing all known 
methods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the spores 
of fungi of most diseases. It 
kills the larvae of most insects 
as the rose pith borer, rose 
bugs, many beetles, aphides 
and ants. 





Terogen is a valuable fertili- 
zer, imparting a rich dark 
green color to the foliage. 
Used with great success at the 
famous Wallingford, Pa., 
Rose Gardens. 


Apply before Winter 


Apply Terogen just before cov- 
ering your roses for the winter. 
Order through your dealer or 
direct, as follows: 


By Express Postpaid 


Da a em os $ .75 $ .90 
ih UD 64s» 1.25 1.50 
SS 2.75 3.10 
Om. ties ..... 498 5.25 
By Express 
F.O.B. Philadelphia 
Af Peres $11.00 
50 lb. drum ...... 21.00 
100 Tb. Geum .....-. 40.00 


Note: A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient 
for one application for 30 to 50 
rose bushes. 


Bulletin 
“Winter Care of Roses” 
Free on request 


Chemical Products Division 


ROSE 
MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
Established 1897 
3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


Makers of Fungtrogen spray for ¢ 
controlling mildew and black spot 
4 © e y 
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Regal Lilies 


Especially fine at low prices 


5-6 inches (circum.) per doz. $5.00 
6-7 inches (circum.) per doz. 6.50 
7-8 inches (circum.) per doz. 7.50 


Substantial reduction in lots of 
100 or more 


Cash with order—or % cash, 
balance C. 0. D. 


JULIA E. CLARK 
Canby Oregon 











POSITION WANTED 
Young woman with season’s experience in 
iris garden and some general nursery work 
desires permanent garden employment as 
assistant. Especially interested in hybrid- 
izing. Reply, 
D. V. S., care of “Horticulture” 








Position Wanted — Gardener experienced 
in greenhouse, rock garden. nursery. Oapa- 
ble of taking charge. G. W. 








CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls, 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.O.B. Ei Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0O.B, Tucson. 


Arizora Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express cel- 
lect $1.00. yr? plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 

Pree List of Unueual Plante 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM — MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 


and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 

EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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The Dubious Holly 


(. makers often complain that their plants of ilex 
do not fruit as those at the Arnold Arboretum do and 
when told that they probably possess only a male or stamin- 
ate plant, admit that they were not aware such a condition 
existed. Others blame the nurseryman for selling them a plant 
of the wrong sex but he is not to blame if they purchase a 
small plant before it reaches flowering size. Moreover, it may 
be probable that their only plant is a pistillate or female one 
but will not fruit unless a staminate plant is in close proxim- 
ity. The only way to be reasonably certain of getting a crop 
of fruit on Ilex verticillata and those other highly decorative 
ones such as I. geniculata, I. serrata and I. crenata, is to 
purchase six or a dozen plants. If that number be planted 
near each other it is reasonably certain that some will fruit. 

A certain way of securing fruit is to graft pieces of a fruit- 
ing form on seedlings when they are small, bearing in mind 
that a male plant must also grow in conjunction with them. 
This peculiarity exists among a number of genera of trees 
and shrubs among which offhand may be recalled phelloden- 
dron, cercidiphyllum and eucommia. Some years ago the 
nursery at the Arboretum had a quantity of young plants of 
eucommia all of which, with the exception of two or three, 
were disposed of. When those retained became large enough 
to flower they turned out to be staminate plants and the 
Arboretum has been endeavoring ever since to procure one of 
the fruiting kind but without success so far. 

Botanists call these dicecious plants, that is, bearing sta- 
minate and pistillate flowers on separate individuals and 
naturally both sexes must be planted near together to secure 
fruit. 


—W. H. Judd. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Auten, Edward, Jr. (Princeville, Ill.) Peonies that are different. 

Berry, S. S. (1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Cal.) Irises. 

Bonnewitz, Lee R. (Van Wert, Ohio) Peonies and irises. 

Brand Peony Farms. (Faribault, Minn.) Brand’s peonies and irises. 

Buechly’s Nurseries. (Greenville, Ohio) Peonies and irises. 

Campbell, Frank W. (7521 Dunedine St., Detroit, Mich.) Rare 
plants. 

Cottage Gardens. (Lansing, Mich.) Perennials for rock gardens, 
hardy borders and general plantings. 

Crawford Gardens. (LaPorte, Ind.) Peonies, irises and perennials. 

Dickson & Robinson. (Cathedral St., Manchester, Eng.) Bulbs. 

Fair June Iris Gardens. (Middletown, Mass.) Irises and peonies. 

Fenwick Gardens. (Salem, N. J., Box 212) Prize winning peonics. 

Gardenside Nurseries. (Shelburne, Vt.) Perennial plants, shrubs, 
trees, vines, and roses, fruit and vegetable plants. 

Gray & Cole. (Ward Hill, Mass.) Perennials, rock plants, flower- 
ing shrubs, evergreens. 

Gumm, W. L. (Remington, Ind.) Peonies. 

Hewitts. (The Nurseries, Solihull, Warwickshire, Eng.) Hewitt’s 
gold medal delphiniums. 

Kelsey Nursery Service. (50 Church St., N. Y. C.) Some specials 
from “ae complete lists for autumn 1928. (Special quantity 
prices. 


Mayfair Nurseries. (Bergenfield, N. J.) Rock plants, alpines. 


Leopard Moth Borers in Elms 


Several large elm trees have been killed by the leopard moth borers. 
Is there any way to control this pest? 


Leopard moth borers in elms can be controlled by carefully 
pruning all dead limbs from the trees in the fall and burning 
them, thus ridding the trees of the borer. In larger limbs, the 
borers may be “‘wormed out’ by running a flexible wire 
with a hook on the end through the burrows thus killing 
the borers. The adult female moths, which fly from June 
to September, may be killed or trapped with pans of kerosene 
and water hung directly under lights. Carbon bisulphide may 
be injected into the burrows in limbs, closing the holes with 
putty afterwards. Since the borer often works in other trees, 
all dead wood should be cut away and burned. 
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Controls Aphis, Red 

Spiders, Thrips. 

Mealy Bugs, Soft 

Scale, without injuring 

i the foliage or discoloring 

the blooms. No bothersome 
es. 


FPUNGINE prevents mildew 


on Roses, rust on Oarna- 
tions, and stops Red Spider 
wherever found. 


VEEMINE destroys insect life in soil 
without harming plants. 


All three products. priced alike 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-gal, drum, $60; 50-gal. drum, $110 


At your dealer’s or direct from us 
FREE Folder describes complete line 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 








GLADIOLUS 
LADY DAINTY (Clark) 1928 


A new creation combining the beauty 
of Primulinus Species with that of 
Saundersii. Color, warm pink, with 
two lower segments blending to pale 


yellow in throat. 

At the great Boston Show, August, 1928, 

laa Dainty won FOUR important prizes. 

1. First Prize as BEST PRIMULINUS 
SEEDLING. 

2. Achievement Medal as BEST SEED. 
LING in Show. 

8. Silver Medal of the American Gladiolus 
Society. 

4. Award of Merit. 

This certainly is a most unusual achieve- 

ment. Blooming size bulbs $5.00 each. 

Stock limited. Orders filled in rotation. 

Sarah Palfrey (Clark, 1928) similar to 
Fluffy Ruffles, $5.00 per bulb. 

Send for 1929 List of 100 “Best” or 
“Favorite” Glads. 

WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 

Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 








Irises, Gladiolus and 
ahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 

New peony list 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 














Christmas Trees 


NOW—before the ground freezes and it is 
too late,—place your order for our little 
Spruce Christmas Trees, for potting or 
Porch boxes. Potted trees, also, may be 
shipped anywhere and at anytime. Send 
for circular. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 
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The Pennsplbania 
Horticultural Society 


Hardy 
Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Open November Ist, 3 to 6 P.M. 
Open November 2d, 10 A.M. to6 P.M. 


Classes for Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Artistic Arrangement of Hardy 
Chrysanthemums, and for Begonias 


Entries close October 31 
Members of the Society will be admitted 
upon presentation of their 1928 
Membership Cards. 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 





Lectures in New York 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York announces the following lec- 
tures for the season of 1928-1929: 


Friday, Nov. 23, The Historic Gardens of China 
(Illustrated ) 
By Louise S. HusBarp 


Thursday, Jan. 10, New Fruits 
(Illustrated ) 


By U. P. Hepricx, Director of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 


Thursday, Jan. 24, Japanese Gardens 
(Illustrated in Color) 
By Guy H. Lee 


Thursday, Feb. 14, Modern Rose Heresies 
(Illustrated in Color) 
By J. Horace McFarLanp 


Thursday, Feb. 28, Lessons We May Learn from 
the Soil and Its Mysterious Power 


(With samples of soil for consideration 
and Discussion) 


By Hucu Finovay, Columbia University 


All these lectures will be given at 8.15 P. M. 





The Massachusetts 
Borticultural Society 
Grand Autumn 

Exhibition 
AT 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NOVEMBER 2 TO 4, 1928 
OPENING AT 


3 P. M. ON FRIDAY 


LECTURES SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


ADMISSION FREE 

















What makes a good 


Plant Label coop:? 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 











Established 33 Years 


POULTRY ~ a 
,LITTER Vox 
«| be me Unexcelled 





Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. 5S. A. 





STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. Red- 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

“ Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.60 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, at $2.50. OC. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 








EVERGREEN frees 
Flowering Shrubs 
Rhododendron Max. and Mountain Laurel 
2 to 4 ft., 25, $5.00; 100, $18.00. Clumps, 
2-3 ft., 6-12 shoots, 25, $12; 100, $40. 
Seedlings, 6 to 24 ins., 100, $10; 1000, 
$75.00. Hemlock, 2 to 4 ft., 25, $5.00; 
100, $18.00. Fancy Holly, 2-4 ft., 25, 
$7.00; 100, $25.00. 
Write for Prices on Carload Lots 


JOHN E. NORRIS 
P. O. Doeville, Tenn. 

















Coming Exhibitions 


November 2-3. Stamford, Conn. The 12th Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Stamford Horticultural Society at Pythian Hall. 

November 2-4. Tarrytown, N. Y. Fall Flower Show of the Tarry- 
town Horticultural Society at Washington Irving High School. 

November 2-4. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


November 6-8. Denver, Colorado. Denver Flower Show in the City 
Auditorium. 


November 8-11. St. Louis, Missouri. St. Louis Fall Flower Show 
in Missouri Botanical Garden. 


November 8-11. New York City. Twenty-first Annual Autumn 
Exhibition of The Horticultural Society of New York at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


November 13-14. Portland, Me. 
City Hall. 


November 13-16. Chicago, Ill. Annual Show of the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America in the Stevens Hotel. 


November 14-17. Montreal. Canada’s National Flower Show in the 
Windsor Hotel. 


November 30-December 2. Chicago, Ill. Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show at Garfield Park Conservatory. 


Second Maine Flower Show in 


Spring Flower Exhibitions in 1929 


February 23-March 3. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show at Hotel 
Sherman. 


March 11-16. New York, N. Y. Sixteenth Annual Internationa! 
Flower Show in the Grand Central Palace. 

March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., in the Commercial Museum. 


March 13-21, 1929. Detroit, Mich. North American Flower Show 
to be held in Convention Hall. 


March 19-23. Boston, Mass. Centennial Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 


April 6-14. Buffalo, N. Y. Tenth National Flower and Garden 
Show conducted by the Society of American. Florists at the Field 
Artillery Armory. 


| “Del-Bli” 


WILLIAM =—=———"""" 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wituiams & SONS 


U—__-. MILLERSVILLE, MD. ———__—. 


IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 

A superior granulated variety for horti- 

cultural use. Frequent importations. 

Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less in 

quantities. Why pay shipping charges 

from more distant points? rite for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 














Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 
At your dealers or 


HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 
Beacon N. Y. 
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ANNUAL 
FALL SALE 


Planting Stock 
and Bulblets 


Direct from New England’s Popular 
Gladiolus Farm 








The finest, clean, sand-grown stock, known 
throughout the world for their vigor 
and productiveness. 

Fall delivery Prepaid prices Cash with order 





Bulb prices are per thousand —- no less than 
250 at this rate. Bulblets not less than 1000 





Bulbs per hundred, 25 at this rate 











Sizes Bulblets 
Variety %"-1" Y"-%" %"-%" 1000 Pint Quart Sizes Bulblets—— 

Alice Tiplady ........... $9.00 $6.00 $4.00 $.50 $1.00 $1.50 Variety %"-1" Y"-%" Y%"-%”" 1000 Pint Quart 

Anna Eberius .......... 10.00 7.50 50 1.00 1.50 “Ada de Poy ............ $5.00 $3.50 $2.00 $10.00 

Oe SY ee Se 10.00 7.50 4.00 50 1.00 1.50 ° tale Glnek:.....%%....« 2.00 1.00 75 50 $1.00 $1.50 

Byron L. Smith ......... 10.00 6.00 50 150 2.25 Annie Laurie ........... 13.50 10.80 9.00 13.50 27.50 50.00 

Baron Hulot ............ 12.00 100 2.00 3.00 Break O'Day ........... 350 2.50 200 425 °#&8.00 

Chateau Thierry eecteveos 10.00 6.00 3.00 .50 1.00 1.50 Catherine Coleman aka ald 12.00 9.00 5.00 12.00 20.00 

Crimson Glow Coeccoecce 10.00 6.00 50 1.00 1.50 Dr. F. E. Bennett ge 5.00 3.50 2.50 5.00 9.00 

Capt. Boynton .......... 25.00 20.00 15.00 200 4.00 7.00 Ethelyn ..............05 400 2.75 150 2.50 5.00 9.00 

Carmen Sylva a eS ee 12.00 8.00 5.00 50 1.00 1.50 Eugene LeFebvre 28 are 4.00 3.00 1.50 2.00 3.50 6.00 

Dr. R. T. Jackson ...... 6.00 4.00 50 100 150 Fern Kyle .............. 250 150 1.00 250 5.00 9.00 

Duchess of York se ebwaese 20.00 12.00 8.00 50 1.00 1.50 Geraldine Farrar ee See 15.00 12.00 20.00 

+ gee et gpa meet 15.00 8.00 50 1.00 1.50 Bold Eagle ............. 18.00 30.00 

Elora 660 60 6OC ER S8 066 e ee 10.00 6.00 50 1.00 1.50 Glorianna EL CIES Rs 15.00 10.00 

Evelyn Kirtland ........ 10.00 6.00 3.00 50 1.00 1.50 i EE REE 4.00 3.00 1.50 3.00 6.00 8.00 

Elizabeth Tabor éwiiwéta 15.00 7. 50 1.00 2.00 3.00 Joerg’ Ss White ager ee ae 3 20.00 25.00 

Giant Nymph .......... 22.50 15.00 10.00 1.00 2.00 3.00 John T. Pirie ........... 3.50 2.50 1.50 3.00 6.00 10.00 

DABS Rpg ARE 20.00 12.00 6.00 1.00 2.00 3.50 Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder 14.00 10.00 15.00 

Golden Measure ........ 20.00 15.00 Longfellow ............. 720 540 3.60 7.00 15.00 22.50 

Henry Ford .........: 20.00 15.00 100 250 400 ‘Gharietta ............0. 400 3.00 150 5.00 10.00 17.50 

Jenmy Eime |. ni ssc cziccic 20.00 15.00 1.00 2.50 4.00 Marshal Foch .......... 2.50 1.50 1.50 3.00 5.00 

Jack Lendon: © is os 66 gi6s 10.00 6.00 50 1.00 1.50 Mrs. P. W. Sisson ...... 17.50 10.00 15.00 

| ee see 10.00 50 1.00 1.50 Mr. W. H. Phipps ...... 6.00 4.50 3.00 3.00 8.00 15.00 

Los Angeles .5+5...--+98 22.50 18.00 100 2.50 5.00 Mrs. F. C. Hornberger .. 13.50 10.25 810 13.50 30.00 50.00 

Louise wert. vrerrrrs: 10.00 7.00 50 1.00 1.50 Mrs. Leon Douglas ie 3.00 2.25 1.50 1.50 3.00 5.50 

Maiden’s Blush ......... 8.00 6.00 50 1.00 1.50 8 RIA, cae Se 50.00 42.00 50.00 

Mary Pickford 6 Gt be a'e'6% 12.00 8. 00 5.00 50 1.00 1.50 Mrs. Ella G. Morrison vo 4.00 2.75 1 1.00 3.00 5.00 

Bt TOP oes eects sess 9.00 7.00 50 1.00 150 Nancy Hanks .......... 3.00 200 100 150 3.00 5.00 

Mrs. H. E. Bothin ...... 12.00 800 6.00 ae Se Be Fb lss osc icoken 7.50 600 4.00 12.00 22.00 40.00 

Mre. Dr. Norton i«..:... 15.00 4.00 50 1.00 1.50 Pearl of California ...... 45.00 36.00 31.50 64.80 

Mrs. Willard Richardson. 12.00 50 1.00 1.50 Purple Glory ........... 2.25 1.75 1.50 

Mere. F. C. Peters ...4..3. 22.50 17.50 10.00 1.00 1.75 3.00 Pfitzer’s Triumph ....... 50.00 70.00 

ei PERT ESEE EE eke 20.00 12.00 6.00 50 1.00 1.50 Gams AES, 2.00 1.00 1.50 3.00 5.00 

Pollyama 26 ..65.%.5. »-+- 20.00 12.00 5.00 49 175 SOO band ............000 12.00 8.00 6.00 10.00 22.50 40.00 

PYUBREOGRE 4044.5<.00000 10.00 6.00 50 1.00 1.50 Scarlet Bedder .......... 40.00 30.00 20.00 40.00 

a ee er aera 10.00 6.00 4.00 50 1.00 1.50 Ce ~~ ev on = SS 2.50 1.75 1.00 1.50 3.00 5.00 

Pink Wonder ........... 10.00 50 1.00 1.50 Suynnymede ............. 5.00 3.50 225 3.00 7.00 12.00 

ee ee 15.00 10.00 5.00 50 1.25 2.00 Sulphur Frills .......... 3.00 

SE oS iw ae 00 0 ew ecke 15.00 9.00 4.00 50 1.00 1.50 i 

es as 5 5 ac aan 15.00 10.00 50 = 1.00. 1.50 Orders accepted up to December 15th at these prices 

Scarlet Princeps ........ 12.00 8.00 4.00 50 1.00 1.50 : ri le 

GIES so cslesia.cuies coe 15.00 9.00 75 150 250 Stock ofered subject $8 pride ot AC 

Sidney Plummer ........ 20.00 1.00 225 4.00 Regular list ready in December. Mailed upon request 
fre 
Nc 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. | « 

















